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At Senate Labor Subcommittee hearing on minimum wage coverage Mar. 8 are, 1. to r., District 65 Organization Dir. Bill Michel- 

son, ‘Record’ Editor Max Steinbock, Pres. Max Greenberg and Legislative Rep. Kenneth A. Meiklejohn. Pres. Greenberg pre- 

sented union arguments backing AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany’s case for extending $1 minimum to ten million additional 
workers. Story on Page 3. 
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Senate Probe Sparks New Moves 
To Toughen Up Anti-Labor Laws 


WASHINGTON (PAI)—Whatever the merits of the current Senate investigation into charges of racketeer- 
ing in labor-management relations, most union leaders in the Nation’s Capital are convinced that the embers 
of anti-unionism are now being fired high. On both the state and national levels the enemies of trade unionism 


are being emboldened to make new de- 
mands against labor. 


Most of the members of the Senate 
subcommittee conducting the investiga- 
tion are already on record predicting 
that new legislation can be expected to 
“regulate” more tightly the activities and 
rights of unions. 

Two of the most outspoken labor cri- 
tics on the subcommittee, Senators Bar- 
ry Goldwater (R., Ariz.) and Karl Mundt 
(R.-S.D.) have been quick to propose 
legislation placing further restrictions on 
the use of union funds in political cam- 
paigns. 

Committee Chairman John McClellen 
(D. Ark.) suggests that some changes in 
the Taft-Hartley Act will be proposed. 

Two other committee members who 
have been friendly to organized labor, 
Senator Pat McNamara (D. Mich.) and 
John F. Kennedy (D. Mass.) said that 
“it is too early” to say what, if any, 
legislation is needed. 

“Certainly, there are plenty of laws 
at the local level to deal with all kinds 
of corruption,” declared McNamara. “The 
problem is to secure the enforcement of 
these laws.” 

Here are some of the more tangible 
evidences of the increased anti-union 
atmosphere revealed in the last month: 

@ The passage of a so-called “right to 
work” bill in Indiana—the first large 
industrial state to pass such a measure 
—and a new move for such legislation 
in Iowa. 

@ The National Association of Manu- 
facturers opening a _ seven-point cam- 
paign designed “to weaken the bar- 
gaining power” of labor. 

@ A demand by Republicans in the 
New, York State Legislature for $150,000 
for an. investigation into churges of 
dominatiqn of certain unions by “‘hood- 
lums, racketeers and gangsters.” 

@ A general feeling by pro-labory mem- 
bers of Congress that this is not the 
year to amend the Taft-Hartley Act to 
wipe out injustices in that law. 

@ A recent demand by the mayor of 
Miami, Fla. that a special state commit- 
tee, composed of ex-FBI agents be em- 
powered to “screen” union organizers. 

@ Reports of increased employer pro- 
paganda in. newly-opened plants, telling 
workers that their dues payments will 
only serve to keep “union bosses” in lux- 
ury. 

Steps by anti-labor forces to exploit 
the rackets hearings publicity were pre- 
dicted by RWDSU Pres. Max Greenberg 
in an article in The Record of Feb. 17, 
when he declared: 

“It is typical of the anti-labor forces 
that ‘they should seize an opportunity 
to smear the entire labor movement 
and to call for restrictive legislation 
aimed not at racketeering but at all 
_unions. It will be up to union members 
to combat them, by spreading the truth 
about their unions and by participating 
in every phase of union activity. 
Racketeers thrive when members per- 
mit them to do so. An alert, active 
membership is the best guarantee 
against corruption.” 

Al Barkan, deputy director of the AFL- 


-CIO’s Committee of Political Education, 


has warned -that ‘a national “right to 
work” law might be pushed. Speaking 


‘Bail on U.S. Puerto Rico Mission 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Alex Bail, executive vice- 
president of the RWDSU, has been appointed to a 
committee to recommend higher minimum wages 
for several industries in Puerto Rico. Bail was ap- 
pointed by Secretary of Labor James Mitchell, upon 
the recommendation of AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Others serving with Bail are Seymour 
Brandwein of the AFL-CIO Research staff in 
Washington, and Hipolito Marcano, president of 
the Puerto Rican Federation of Labor. The com- 
mittee will examine minimum wages in the 
buttons, jewelry, lapidary work, artificial flowers, 
straw and related industries. 


Meany. 








to the convention of the Pennsylvania 
State Industrial Union Council, Barkan 
said it was “naive” for unionists to be- 
liéve that “the future of labor is now 
guaranteed.” He asserted that he had 
no quarrel] with legitimate efforts to ex- 
pose “croooks and racketeers. But we are 
worried.” he declared, “that our enemies 
will use this exposé as an excuse to g0 


far beyond and saddle organized labor 
with union-baiting legislation that will 
have nothing whatsoever to do with the 
corruption in our midst.” 

Barkan added that unions are in trou- 
ble today because of the ‘bum job” done 
in political action by too many union 
labor leaders who have taken their ef- 
fort too lightly. 
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NAM’S 29th Institute Will Stress Ways 
To Combat AFL-CIO Drive for Organizing | 
White Collar and Professional Workers 


The spotlight of a specially 
trained organizing team of the 
AFL-CIO combine is focused on | for ex in the fie 


the white collar workers of | fa 
every business and industry in 


the nation. 


After years of planning, mil- | and to illustrate the most SUC, 


lions of dollars, unlimited man- 
power, and unrestricted use 6f 
political pressure will imple- 
ment the union blue print for 
adding 16 million more salaried 
employees to its dues-paying 


‘WHO’S RIGHT? 
UNCLE SAM OR 
THE NAM?” 
Better than any 
artist could draw 
it, these excerpts 
from the NAM 
News and. the 
Taft-Hartley law 
preamble super- 
imposed show 
the difference in 
purpose of labor 
policy voted in 
Congress and 
NAM policy to- 
ward organized 
labor. Uncle Sam 


membership. 


seeks to “en- 

courage” collec- s ~ yourt held that 

tive bargaining; en ce protected in strik- 

the NAM openly ing. -«<“their economic demands 
during mid-contract reopening 

fights it. negotiations. provided thev give 


NAM vs. U.S. 


The giant recruiting machir- 
is on the road and-will hit 































less of size or location. 
Meanwhile, the stage is set 


r and industrial relations 


outline @ pattern Tor combatting: 
or reducing the union threat, 








cessful methods of dealing with | 
other crucial labor-manage~ 
issues, at the 29th N*~ A 









it, National 
. Manufacturers, 
«sth Street, New York 
oa. es 

(Ed. Note: A limited number 
of reservations remain unfillec& 
If you plan to attend the Insti- 
tute and have not registered, it 
is recommended that you do so 
immediately.) 
















Government 


On Right to Join Unions 


WASHINGTON (PAI)—As a rule the anti-labor forces in the United 
States pay lip service to the value of union organization. They generally 
present their arguments behind a facade of trying to make unions “more 
democratic,” or more “responsive to the public interest.” 

Rarely do they come out flatly against the principles of collective bar- 


gaining or organization itself. But once 
in a while the iron fist under the velvet 
glove shows itself. 4 


Such a time is the current open drive 
of the National Association o Manufac- 
turers against the organization campaign 
of the AFL-CIO in the white collar field. 


Taft-Hartley, even as voted by the 
powerful’ anti-labor forces who cham- 
pioned it, still contains the flat declara- 


ee 








tion that it is the “policy of the United 
States” to eliminate labor-management 
strife “by encouraging the practice and 
procedure of collective bargaining and 
by protecting the exercise by workers of 
full freedom of associution, self-organ- 
ization, and designation of representa- 
tives of their own choosing, for the pur- 
pose of negotiating the terms and condi- 
tions of their employment or other mu- 
tual aid or protection.” 


How to Fight 


This may be the “policy of the United 
States,” but it clearly is not the “policy” 
of the NAM. For on February 22 of this 
year the NAM News flatly announced in 
a headline that the NAM’s 29th Institute 
which is shortly to be held in Hollywood, 
Florida, “Will Stress Ways to Combat 
AFL-CIO Drive for Organizing White 
Collar-and Professional Workers.” 


The body of the article, which draws 
a picture of a “giant recruiting machine” 
on the road for labor, tells of the NAM 
Institute as setting the stage “for top 
experts in the field of labor and indus- 
trial relations to outline a pattern for 
combatting or reducing the union 
threat. . .” 
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MARIETTA COLEMAN 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The most compelling kind 
of argument in support of extending federal mini- 
mum wage protection to retail employees was ad- 
vanced by two soft-voiced Alabama members of the 
RWDSU on March 8. All they did was tell Senator 
Wayne Morse, who was presiding over the Senate 


> Labor Subcommittee hearings, something about their 
| jobs, their wages and how they live—but the result 
| was a devastating indictment of the “exemption” of 
© retail employees from minimum wage coverage. 


Here are some facts on Marietta Coleman and 


Mary Drake: 


Marietta Coleman is in charge of the candy 
counter at W. T. Grant, where she has worked for 
nearly three years. She started at 6214 cents an 
hour, now makes $33 a week, or 8242 cents an hour, 
because she has one of the most responsible jobs in 
the store. Her 40-hour week requires her to be on 
the job seven hours a day for five days, and five hours 


* on the sixth day. 


Marietta’s husband, James, drives a bookmobile 
for the Birmingham Public Library. His wages are 
hard to stretch to support their three children, Myrle 


» Ann, 13, Carol Louise, 10, and James, Jr., 8, and his 


mother, who lives with them and takes care of the 
kids. So Marietta’s earnings are badly needed to 
meet payments on the house, which run to over $70 a 
month, and such expenses as grade school fees, 
clothes for the children, and all the other things 
which cost as much in Alabama 4s they do anywhere 
else. . 

Contrary to what retail employers have been say- 
ing, Marietta—like other women working in stores— 
isn’t working for pin money or for the fun of it. She 
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Excerpts from Pres. Greenberg's Testi 
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mendations ‘“‘narrow, restricted and unrealistic,” and R 


Facts of Life 
Show Need 
For $1 Retail 
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MARY DRAKE 


puts in a tough working day, standing on her feet, % 


waiting on customers, keeping her counter supplied 
and in order—all with very little help. 


Mary Drake’s job is not an easy one either. She’s 
a checker in the food department at H. L. Green. 
Besides ringing up as much as $1,200 a day on her 
register, she puts the customers’ purchases in bags 
and stocks the food shelves. For all this, she gets 


60 cents an hour, or $24 a week—which is reduced by #% 


taxes and other deductions to about $19 a week. 


Mary has been working for nearly six months 
and her husband, a steelworker who operates a diesel 
crane at Woodward Iron Co., has been on strike for 
nearly five months, so her meager earnings are all 
the income there is right now. They’ve had to dip 
into savings to keep up the monthly payments of 
$62.70 on the car, $14.20 on the washing machine, 
and $15 on the furnace. 


The Drakes have four children: Carolyn, 16, Judy, 
10, Rodney, 7 and Pam, 5. Besides all the ordinary 
expenses that any family faces, they have to pay 
grade school fees for the younger kids, and other 
fees—like $18 per semester for typing class—for 
Carolyn, who’s in high school. 


Even if Marietta and Mary and their fellow % 


members of Local 436 win the $l-an-hour minimum 
wage, they’ll still be underpaid by the standards of 
most Americans. But it will be a big step up the 


economic ladder for them. And it can’t be argued é 
that their employers can’t afford to pay: in 1954, % 


H. L. Green had net profits of $3,371,000, and W. T. 
Grant made $8,755,000. These represented a return 
of more than 18%. 

1956 are even higher. 
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Meany, Greenberg Urge Broader Wage Floor 


; WASHINGTON, D. C.—Labor replied in forceful terms this month to the Eisenhowe: Administration’s proposals on ex- 
tending coverage of the federal minimum wage law. AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany called Labor Secretary Mitchell’s recom- 
WDSU Pres. Max Greenberg termed them “unfair and unworkable” 
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The Senate Labor Subcommittee hear- 
ings on proposals to extend the coverage 
of the federal minimum wage law opened 
Feb. 25 with Labor Secretary James P. 
Mitchell presenting the Administration’s 
proposals. His recommendations, which 
were specifically backed by Pres. Eisen- 
hower at his Mar. 7 press conference, 
would extend coverage to about two mil- 
lion retail employees. Sec. Mitchell pro- 


- posed that firms with 100 or more em- 


ployees which purchase $1,000,000 or 


| more of goods a year across State lines 
' should be covered, but only for the mini- 


/ mum wage and not for overtime. 


Following are excerpts from Pres. Max 
Greenberg’s statement, presented to the 
Subcommittee on Mar. 8, which deal 


. With Mr. Mitchell’s proposals: 
















The principal effect of Secretary Mit- 
chell’s recommendations would be to ex- 
tend the coverage of the minimum wage 


provisions of the Wage and Hour Law, 


but not the maximum hours provisions, 


to some 214 million additional workers. 


March 17, 1957 





“Naturally, I am gratified to see the 
Administration begin to recognize that 
there are important legislative tasks to 
be accomplished in the field of extension 
of the coverage of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. The Administration’s proposals 
are a definite step forward, and I think 
everyone must recognize them as such. 


It is difficult for me to understand, 
however, why the maximum hours pro- 
visions of the FLSA should not be ex- 
terfded to additional workers when min- 
imum wage protection is given. In prin- 
ciple, there is no reason why the addi- 
tional 212 million workers should be 
denied the protection of the maximum 
hours provisions when these provisions 
are already applicable to some 20 or 25 
million employees who are already cov- 
ered by the Act. “ 


The over-time provisions are not sim- 
ply a guarantee of employment oppor- 
tunities in a surplus labor market. Over- 
time has been written into the wage 
structure of most industries subject to 


the Fair Labor Standards Act and should 
in our judgment be a part of the basic 
wage structure of every industry, includ- 
ing the retail industry. 

The other proposal of Secretary Mit- 
chell’s on which I wish to comment very 
briefly is his recommendation that would 
limit new coverage to enterprises em- 
ploying 100 or more employees. There is 
no reasonable relation that I can see be- 
tween the numbers of employees in an 
enterprise and the effect of its activities 
upon interstate commerce. A firm with 
just a few employees which handles high- 
priced merchandise can have fully as 
much an effect upon interstate com- 
merce as a firm with many more em- 
ployees handling lower-priced mer- 
chandise. 

To sum up our objections to Mr. 
Mitchell’s proposal, let me reiterate: The 
test of 100 or more employees is unfair 
and administratively unworkable. The 
test as to inflow of merchandise, which 
I have not dealt with in detail, is equally 
unfair and unworkable. The proposal for 






in testimony before the Senate Labor 
Subcommittee. 


Both leaders urged that Congress 
pass the bill presented in the Senate 
by Sen. Wayne Morse and in the 
House by Rep. Augustine Kelley, 
which would extend the $1 minimum 
and overtime provisions to about 10 
million of the 20 million workers 
not now covered by the law. 


Pres. Meany told the Senators that 
“we were extremely disappointed when 
Sec. Mitchell unveiled the Administra- 
tion’s long-awaited specific proposals.” 
He pointed out that 
Mitchell’s program, 
which would extend 
coverage to about 
2,500,000 — workers, 
would deny them 
the overtime provi- 
sion of the law that 
protects 24 million @ 
other workers, and 
that the formula 
for coverage is “‘key- 
ed to a new and 
tricky definition of 
interstate com- 
merce.” 

These views were ade 
substantiated by 
data presented Mar. ee 
8 by Pres. Greenberg. On the basis of 
RWDSU experience in the retail and 
wholesale industries as well as factual 
studies from government and other 
sources, he sharply attacked Mitchell’s re- 
commendations, although he termed 
them “a definite step forward” in the 
Administration’s attitude off minimum 
wage coverage. 


Pres. Greenberg went on to urge ex- 
tension of coverage to approximately 10 
million workers, of whom about four mil- 
lion are in the retail industry. Provi- 
sions of the labor-backed bill would pro- 
vide coverage for employees of any re- 
tail business which has annual sales of 
$500,000 or more, or which has more than 
four branch stores. This contrasts sharp- 
ly with the Mitchell proposal, which 
would extend wage but not overtime 
coverage only to firms which (a) buy 
$1,000,000 or more of goods directly a- 
cross state lines, and (b) have 100 or 
more employees. 





Pres. Greenberg was accompanied at 
the hearing by Legislative Rep. Kenneth 
A. Meiklejohn, Vice-Pres. William Michel- 
son and ‘Record’ Editor Max Steinbock. 
Among the factual materials submitted 
for the Senators’ study were an analysis 
of the Mitchell proposals prepared by 
Meiklejohn, and a brief prepared by Mi- 
chelson which summed up union arg- 
uments in support of a retail minimum 
wage of $1 an hour. 


Also testifying on behalf of the RWDSU 
were two rank-and-file members from 
Birmingham, Ala.—Mrs. Marietta Cole- 
man and Mrs. Mary Drake—who work 
in five-and-dime stores and make con- 
siderably less than $1 an hour. 


mony at Senate 


eliminating the overtime provision for 
newly covered groups is unsound in prin- 
ciple and completely unfair. 


I am calling upon you gentlemen and 
your colleagues in the Senate to take 
Mr. Mitchell’s warnings and -economie 
predictions with a grain of salt..You will 
remember that last year when Mr. 
Mitchell proposed a ninety cent mini- 
mum wage he predicted all sorts of dire 
consequences if Congress enacted a higher 
minimum. But you, in your wisdom, over- 
rode his recommendation, passed the 
$1.00 minimum and none of the dire con- 
sequences came to pass. ; 


I urge you most strongly to act upon 
Mr. Mitchell’s recommendations on cov- 
erage in the same way—that is, to bring 
them into line with current conditions 
and to carry out the intent of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act by promptly pass- 
ing S. 1267, and thus extending coverage 
to millions of low-paid workers who urg- 
ently need and are entitled to such pro- 
tection. f 
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Union Workers Are Better, 
Phila. Judge Infers 


PHILADELPHIA (PAI) —If you want good 
work, use union labor. That, in effect, was the. 
gist of a ruling made here recently by a Com- 
mon Pleas Court judge. He sustained the City- 
of Philadelphia in holding that non-union 
workers are less competent because they are 
willing, or have to work for rates below the 
union scale. 


In dismissing a suit against the city for an in- 
junction applied for by an open shop electrical con- 
tractor, Judge Louis E. Levinthal quoted the Biblical 
admonition that: “The laborer is worthy of his hire.” 

“If workmen are receiving less than the prevailing 
wage,” he said, “it may be reasonable to infer that 
they are not as competent, as experienced and as 
skilled as those employes who can command the 
higher wage scale for their services.” 


Judge Levinthal added that such a non-union 
contractor could scarcely qualify as a “responsible” 
bidder under the terms of the city’s regulations gov- 
erning the awarding of construction contracts. To 
protect the city against shoddy, fly-by-night work- 
manship, a clause in all city contracts requires con- 
tractors to pay wage scales and provide working 
conditions in line with those agreed upon by collec- 
tive bargaining between legitimate labor unions and 
their employers. 


Nor did Judge Levinthal find any validity in the 
defense attorneys’ contentions that such a clause 
would automatically force every employer to sign up 
with the union. He pointed out that all that the 
clause requtfres is that bidders on city contracts pay 
the accepted wage scale for the type of work in- 
volved. 


Long Ohio Phone Strike 
Ends in Union Victory 


PORTSMOUTH, Ohio (PAI)—The 228-day strike 
ef almost 600 members of the Communications 
Workers in southeast and eastern Ohio has finally 
come to an end with the smashing defeat of efforts 
to break the union. 


The agreement reached with the Ohio Consolidated 
Telephone Company calls for‘a 4-34 cent an hour 
average increase, a maintenance of membership 
clause and the re-instatement of 120 strikers whose 
jobs had been filled by “replacements.” The case of 
19 strikers discharged for alleged violence will go 
to arbitration. 


Agreement was also reached to keep a number of 
workers whose status was disputed as active mem- 
bers of their units until the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board rules on the question. 








UNION MEMBER FOUNDED SHUT-IN DAY: 
Earl Rutter, of Electrical Workers Local 601, 
Irwin, Pa., decided to dc something about bring- 
ing cheer to shut-ins. First his local set aside 
a special day for shut-ins. Then in 1939 nearby 
Pittsburgh proclaimed March 30 Shut-In Day. 
Pennsylvania made the observance statewide in 
1949 and other states have followed. Earl is 
showh entertaining a shut-in as part of pro- 
gram that calls for radio shows, postcard show- 
ers, gifts and visits. 


Unions Go to the Dogs 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif—Some people say that 
unions are going to the dogs—arid they are right, in 
one way. A new labor union has been organized for 
dogs and other animals that appear as models in 
various ads or perform on stage, screen or TV. 

This new union concerns itself with looking out 
for and protecting the rights, welfare and finances 
of these talented performers of the animal kingdom. 
Many of these animals are being ruthlessly exploited, 
either by owner or hirer. 

Among the many problems before this union are 
the establishment of definite working hours; a min- 
imum wage; retirement pay. There is no home for 
aged animal actors, and the union aims to do some- 
thing along this line for the four footed thespians. 

This union calls itself the AGAA—American Guild 
of Animal Artists—in the tradition of AGVA, the 
American Guild of Variety Artists. 

“Of course, many of these talented animals have 
nothing to complain.about,” one AGAA board mem- 
ber admits. “Baron and Lady Wolfschmidt, for in- 
stance, actually receive the red carpet treatment 
-when they come to town as good will ambassadors 
for their employer. They stop at the plushiest hotel 
in town, occupy $30 a day hotel suites. When traveling 
they have private compartments and have never 
seen the inside of a baggage car. Their only com- 
plaint is, that although they advertise liquor, they 
only get to drink milk.” 





Bill in Congress Would Cut 
| Work Week to 35 Hours 


WASHINGTON—A move to get the federal 
government to take the lead in reducing the 
work week from 40 to 35 hours has been ini- 
tiated by Democratic Senator Patrick V. Mc- 
Namara of Michigan and representative James 
Roosevelt of California. 

McNamara and Roosevelt introduced bills in the 
Senat2 and House calling for the shorter work week 
in inter-state industries. The two lawmakers accom- 
panied the introduction of the bills with a statement 
which urged Congress to give early consideration t¢ 
the proposals. 

The statement pointed out that increasing mech- 
anization of industry on the one hand and the rapid 
growth of population on the other has created em- 
ployment problems which require an immediate 
study in the area of shortening the work week. 

The two congressmen stressed the fact that the 
maximum work-week under the U.S. Fair Labor 

Standards Act has been unchanged-since 1940 
when it was reduced to 40 hours from 42 hours in 
1939 and 44 hours in 1938—the year the wage and 
hour law was enacted. 

“It is significant that there has already been re- 
markable progress in reducing the standard work 
week in a number of important industries, parti- 
cularly the ladies garment industry and the printing 
industry,” the statement declared. 

“In many of the major urban areas, substantial 
percentages of employes, both plant and office, are 
on the work-week schedules of fewer than 40 hours. 

Under the bill we have introduced, the maximum 
work-week under the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
would be reduced from its present level of 40 hours 
per week to 3744 hours per week after two years 
and 35 hours per week after four years. 

“The bills clearly specify that employes would have 
to be compensated for hours in excess of the speci- 
fied maximum work-week at time and one-half their 
regular rate of pay, as presently specified by the 
act.” 





Auto Union Honors Strikers - 


Who Won 37 Sitdown 


DETROIT (PAI) — United Automobile Workers 
numbering some 115,000 will honor veteran workers 
who participated in the historic 1937 Chrysler sit- 
down strike in special celebrations throughout 
March. 

Vice President Norman R. Matthews, director of 
the Union’s Chrysler Department, in a letter to the 
presidents of all UAW Chrysler local ufions, has 
urged each local to mark the Twentieth Anniversary 
of the strike with special membership meetings and 
special programs. 

The 1937 strike won recognition of the UAW as 
collective bargaining representative of Chrysler 
workers. 





Strike Against Stork Club Figures in Jackie Gleason s Heave Ho 


NEW YORK (PAI)—When Sherman Billing- 
sley, proprietor of the strike-bound Stork Club, 
bounced comedian Jackie Gleason and a blond 
girl friend out of his plush night spot it made 
delicious reading around the country. 

What was not related in these stories was that the 
three-month strike of Local 1, Dining Room Em- 
ployes Union, figured prominently in this latest purge 
movement of Billingsley. 

Murray Kempton, labor columnist for the New 
York Post, reports that “one of those witnesses who 
can never be re-discovered when reason prevails was 
quoted as saying that Gleason had used his Cub Room 
table for an incendiary discourse on his none-too- 
recently-genial host’s attitude, toward the aspirations 
of the toilers.” 

There were no pickets at the time Gleason entered 
the club. That same evening the union had won the 
right to return pickets to their posts through a favor- 
able decision on an appeal of a court order which had 
restrained. picketing for a week. 

In reversing the order of the supreme court, the 
Appellate Division cited a provision in the New York 
State Labor Relations Act providing for workers’ 
rights to strike or engage in other lawful activities. 
The court said that to accept the theory that the 
filing of a cerification petition cancels a union’s right 
to picket could make it possible for any employer to 
secure an anti-picketing order merely by filing a 
petition. 

Gleason said later: “We were riding by and I said 
there weren’t any pickets so I said, Hey, that labor 


@4 


trouble’s over. Let’s go in. 

Then Gleason added: 

“TI didn’t say anything about the strike. I wish I had. 
I belong to 300 unions. I belong to everything but the 
pastry cooks. I got a call from the cooks’ union asking 
me to join the picket line. If I did it would be the 
first time I ever walked on that sidewalk. I told 
them I'd be with them in spirit.” 

The day following the Gleason ouster, Billingsley 
resorted to a new weapon to beat back the union. 
He hired four shapely models to picket the pickets 
outside the Stork Club. The police captain who first 
gave permission for the anti-picket pickets to picket 
withdrew his approval because the girls stopped traffic. 

The signs they carried may well go down in the 
history of labor-management relations. They had 
nothing to do with the labor dispute, reading: 

“We think the Stork is cute.” 

“The Stork is the Most.” 

“We like the Stork and so do most folks.” 
“Love the Stork and the Stork loves us.” 

The union pickets, unperturbed by the opposition 
weapons, continued to picket with their own signs 
which really meant business. 

On strike for union recognition at the Stork are 55 
waiters and 25 members of the kitchen crew, In addi- 
tion to issuing its ruling upholding the unions’ right 
to picket, the Appellate court dismissed Billingsley’s 
contention that the unions do not represent a ma- 
jority of the workers. The court stated that affidavits 
submitted by the unions indicate they are authorized 
to speak for the club’s employes. 





JACKIE GLEASON 
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_ March 17, 1957 


17-Day Strike 
Won at Hotel 
In Providence 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. — A 17-day 
strike by the 77 employees of the 
Narragansett Hotel here ended 
March 9 with a victorious settlement, 
it was reported by Joseph Honan, 
president of the New England Joint 
Board. The workers won wage in- 
creases of $3 to $7.50 a week, ad- 
justed overtime pay and additional 
vacation pay for tip employees, new 
classification schedules and settle- 
ment of several long-standing griev- 
ances. 


The strike began when negotiations 
on the reopening of Local 730’s contract 
with the hotel broke down after 17 
separate meetings with management. The 
best offer the hotel made before the walk- 
out was a $1 a week increase in each of 
three years—1957, 1958 and 1959. The 
settlement finally reached maintains the 
contract’s expiration date of June, 1958, 
and provides for a minimum raise of $3. 


During the strike, a 24-hour-a-day 
picket line was maintained under the 
leadership of NEJB Sec.-Treas. Nat Kush- 
ner, Local 730 Pres. Joseph Cipriano, 
Chief Steward Vincent Sarabella and 
committee members Howard Duffy, Fred 
Saratoga and Doris Enright, all of whom, 
led by Honan, served as union negotia- 
tors. The strike was 100 percent ef- 
fective, Honan said. 


Ten days of negotiations while the 
strikers were picketing, plus three days 
at the office of the Rhode Island Con- 
ciliation Board, finally yielded results. 


$8 and $9 at Coca Cola 


BOSTON, Mass.—Wage increases of $8 
and $9 a week were gained by 200 em- 
ployees of the Coca Cola Co. in a new 
two year contract which was unanimous- 
ly approved Feb. 28, NEJB Pres. Joseph 
Honan reported. The agreement, which 
is retroactive to Jan. 15, covers employ- 
ees in Boston, Melrose, Lynn, Dorchester 
and Brockton, and also guarantees ten 
paid holidays a year, whether or not a 
holiday falls°on an employee’s regular 
day off. 

Union negotiators were led by Honan 
and also included Local 513 Pres. Joseph 
Gildea, Fin. Sec. L. Manzo,,Carl Lindeaur, 
Richard Kelly, Walter Gardner, William 
Ahearn, Anthony Radznick, Robert Barr, 
Ernest Penta and Edward McGovern. 


"1199" Seeks to Restrict 
Sales of Drugs, Medicines 


ALBANY, N. Y.—George Glotzer, 
division director of Retail Drug Em- 
ployees Local 1199, charged at a pub- 
lic hearing March 8 that the Drumm- 
Cooke Bill now before the New York 
State Legislature, by permitting the 
sale of drugs and medicines in gaso- 
line stations, hardware, grocery and 
candy stores, “would constitute 4, 
serious danger to the health and 
welfare of the public.” 


Glotzer was spokesman for a delega- 
tion of 200 pharmacist members of Local 
1199 who attended the hearing. ‘1199’ 
Pres. Leon J. Davis led the delegation. 

Glotzer pointed out that the distribu- 
tion of proprietary medicines in non- 
drug outlets without\any kind of super- 
vision or control with regard to sanitary 
conditions will result in a “field day. 
for the proprietary drug manufacturers 
and the men from Madison Avenue.” 

In addition to the danger to the pub- 
lic, Glotzer stated that the bill would 
further undermine the economic position 
of the drug store in this State and “no 
young person in his right mind will enroll 
in a college to study pharmacy if his 
reward will be to compete for his profes 
sional standing with the butcher, the 
baker and the candlestick maker.” 


Opposition to the bill was also regis- 
tered by the State Education Depart- 
ment, the New York State Board of Phar- 
macy, the City and State Board of Health, 
the New York State Pharmaceutical So- 
ciety, and the New York State CIO. 
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Willoughby Camera Employees 
Choose District 65 by 103-23 


NEW YORK CITY—In a National Labor Relations Board election held March 7, the newly-organized em- 
ployees of Willoughby’s Camera Store and its subsidiary, Atlas Photo Supplies, installed District 65 as their union 
by a vote of 103 to 23. The company challenged the votes of.12 members of the union who are heads of departments. 








CONTRIBUTIONS to Harlem YMCA youth program are turned over to Chairman 

Allan Dingle, center, by Local 338 Business Agent Joseph Overton, District 65 Sec.- 

Treas. Cleveland Robinson, cosmetics manufacturer Olivia Stamford, and Odell Clark 
of Amalgamated Clothing Workers. 





‘260’ Welfare, Pension Plans 
_ Weigh Insurance Firm Bids 


NEW YORK CITY.—Trust agreements have been signed and trustees 
elected for the newly-established welfare and pension plans covering 750 
retail sales employees of Cushman’s bakery chain, it was reported by 


RWDSU Vice-Pres. John Horan, busi- 
ness manager of Local 260. Serving as 
company representatives on the board of 
trustees are Vice-Pres. Allan Jameison 
and Comptroller Roy Helm, while ‘260’ 
Pres. Margaret T. Beal and Horan rep- 
resent the union members. Horan is to 
serve as chairman, and Mr. Helm as sec- 
retary of the board. 


Five insurance companies are prepar- 
ing bids on the retirement program, which 
calls for pensions at 65 after 15 years’ 
service, Horan said. After the trustees 
have selected the best possible plan, a 
number of retirements will take place. 
The 11 employees who are over 65 but 
have less than 15 years service at the 
time the pension plan takes effect will 
receive severance pay. 

The severance pay formula, negotiated 
as part of the new contract which went 
into effect last Nov. 1, applies only to 
those now over 65 who are to retire prior 





SIGNING of union contract, pension and welfare trust represehting 
, seated, are ‘260’ Pres. Elizabeth Schmitt, union atterney Charles Katz, ‘260’ Mgr. John J. Horan, company Pres. 
attorney Donald Marks and Exec. Vice-Pres. Allen Jameison. Standing are Margaret T. Beal, James Hennessey, 


Left to 
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to the establishment of the pension plan. 
The severance plan ends here. 


Welfare benefits for Cushman’s em- 
ployees will include hospitalization, sur- 
gical-medical coverage, sickness and 
disability benefits, and life insurance. 
These are to be paid for by company 
payments into the welfare fund, which 
will amount to a total of 714 cents an 
hour per employee. 

In reporting on these developments, 
Horan and the committee paid tribute to, 
Cushman’s Pres. Jack MacManus, “for 
his statemanship during our recent nego- 
tiations and his foresight in helping us 
overcome many problems.” The company, 
America’s largest retail bakery chain 


operates 122 stores in Manhattan, Brook- 
lyn, Queens, the Bronx, Long Island, 
Westchester and New Jersey, where mem- 
bers of Local 260 are employed. 


Li 


agreements finds these negotiaters 


This important election victory at the 
country’s biggest camera store followed a 
whirlwind organizing campaign which 
brought virtually the entire personnel of 
Willoughby’s and Atlas into the ‘65’ fold 
in one week. 


First contact with a Willoughby em- 
ployee was made by Ann Grunin, an of- 
fice worker on the ‘65’ staff. Follow-up 
by Organizers Danny Champagne and 
Max Kilarer speedily saw 42 salesmen sign 
with the union. Later this group at- 
tended the District 65 meeting at Madison 
Square Garden Feb. 13 at Champagne’s 
invitation, and, thrilled over the specta- 
cular meeting, signed up the rest of the 
store. 


An election’ victory celebration was 
held at the ‘65’ Center March 11, at which 
the Willoughby employees toasted their 
entry into the union. While they await 
formal certification of the election re- 
sults, the employees will be meeting to 
discuss the forthcoming negotiations for 
their first contract. 


Demands at Willoughby will include 
a general increase of $10 a week, cov- 
erage under the ‘65’ Security Plan, re- 
arrangement of commission schedules 
for salesmen, sick leave, and improve- 
ments in vacation and holidays. Among 
the important beefs of the employees 
are the removal of an annual bonus, 
and excessive sales quotas. 


The day after the election the com- 
pany laid off six employees of the Atlas 
subsidiary, which handles wholesale busi- 
ness, and announced that Atlas was 
closed. A shop committee has insisted 
that the company reinstate the six em- 
ployees, and this will be a key demand in 
negotiations. 


"193" Negotiating With 
Syrup, Preserve Assn. 


NEW YORE CITY—Negotiations for a 
new contract between Syrup and Preserve 
Workers Local 193 and the employers’ 
association, representing 24 distributors, 
were under way last week, as The Record 
went to press, Business Manager Jerry 
Fisher reported. 

A meeting of the workers March 1 drew 
up a set of demands calling for wage 
boosts of 25 cents an hour, 3 weeks’ vaca- 
tion after 5 years’ service, commission 
increases for route salesmen, and im- 
provements in the welfare and pension 
provisions. 

The workers, who process and distribute 
fountain syrups and preserves, number 
about 150. Their present contract is due 
to expire April 30. 











Cushman’s and Local 260. 


Jordon Johnson, Helene Reilly, ‘260’ Vice-Pres. Dorothy Rogers, Cushman Sales Mgr. Herbert Johnson, Elizabeth Flynn, Clarice 
s Richardson, ‘260 Treas. Katherine Gallizzo, and Roy Helm, secretary-tagasurer of Cushman’s. 






The Midwest 





200 at Michigan Dairy Say Boo 
To Company's Pitching of Woo 


STURGIS, Mich—A company attempt to woo its 200 employees away from the RWDSU had the opposite 
effect at the M & R Dairy in Sturgis. The rate of membership cards signed by the workers jumped considerably 
right after the meeting where management gave them its pitch, and as the union filed with the National Labor 


Relations Board for an election late last 
month the membership was approaching 
the 90% mark, Int’l Rep. Jack Kirkwood 
reported. 


The workers were angcred by the ac- 
tions of management in rounding them 
up in the plant for “a captive audience” 
meeting. The company claimed that a 
20-cent wage increase just recently 
granted in its Columbus, O., plant could 
not be given here because of the union. 


The company spokesman “explained,” 
in an obvious attempt to play the work- 
ers in the two plants off against each 
other, that the firm’s “hands are tied” 
on an increase in Sturgis because the 
union would charge unfair labor prac- 
tices. 


In a quick reply to the company, Kirk- 
wood said it is perfectly legal to grant 
an increase now, pointing out that even 
with a 20-cent boost the wages would 
still be considerably below RWDSU 
standards in other dairies. 


He indicated too that such a raise 
would merely be a down-payment on 
further improvements the workers 
would seek in their first RWDSU con- 
tract to be negotiated after their choice 
of the RWDSU as their union is recog- 
‘nized by management, 


The company has made no answer to 
this challenge, nor has it granted any in- 
crease. 


Meanwhile, the organizing campaign 
rolls ahead under the leadership of Kirk- 
wood and two rank and file officers of 
Local 383, Pres. Bill Higgins and Sec.- 
Treas. Jim Beattie. 


Labor Fights lowa 
Anti-Union Bills 


DES MOINES, Ia.—Organized la- 
bor in Iowa is marshalling public 
opinion to head off a series of anti- 
labor bills that a GOP-dominated 
legislature seems grimly determined 
to pass into law. ™ 





The proposed measures, part of a na- 
tionwide pattern of moves hostile to 
unions, would throttle labor political ac- 
tion, seriously impair the right to picket, 
and practically kill the unemployment 
compensation program. Pressure for the 
bills is being generated without publicity. 
All this would be in addition to the state 
“right-to-work” bill already on the books. 


Moreover, the deadline for action is 
practically at hand. The’ most repres- 
sive of the proposed measures, a bill 
similar to Wisconsin’s Catlin Act, mak- 
ing it unlawful for unions to contribute 
money for political action, has already 
been approved by the House Education 
Committee. 


Labor ie aiming to get the bill killed 
in the Steering Committee. Ray Mills, 
who is president of the Iowa AFL-CIO as 
well as Mayor of Des Moines, Iowa’s big- 
gest city, declares that such an obviously 
repressive measure should never even see 
the light of day. 


This bill, House File 245, is now in the 
hands of the House Steering Committee, 
which is in recess until March 12. At that 
time the Steering Committee will decide 
which- of the bills that have been re- 
ferred to it will be sent to the fill house 
for consideration. 
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WILLIAM GREEN’S DAUGHTER HONORED: 
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rs. Clara Green Scarr, 


second from left, daughter of the late AFL President, was the guest of honor 

at an Ohio State University luncheon for the first student recipients of the 

William Green Memorial Scholarships and Fellowships. They are supported 

by the income from the $100,000 memorial fund presented to the University 
by the AFL in 1955. 





10c Wage Hike, Pension at 
Rival Dog Food in Chicago 


CHICAGO, Ill—The Rival Packing Co. employees, members of Local 
194, ratified a new contract with the well-known dog food firm last month. 


_Covering about 100 members, the contract provides wage boosts of 10 cents 


an hour for a year, a pension plan for the first time, and gains in a num- 


ber of other areas. 

The contract runs for one year, begin- 
ning Jan. 1, 1957. Effective as of that 
date are wage increases cf 712 cents an 
hour, with an added 1% cents payable 
July 1, and another cent effective Oct. 1 
of this year. 

Other gains were an added half holi- 
day with pay, pay for voting time in pres- 
idential elections, 242 cents an hour more 
on the night shift differential, making 
a total of 712 cents; time and a half after 
8 hours in a day instead of the former 
40 hours; and pay for jury duty. Man- 
agement also agreed to give half pay to 
committee members for the time spent 
on negotiations. 

Gas 






Campbell's Vacation Ruling 





Union negotiators were Gus Clark, Ger- 
trude Skrentny, Gus Vickers, Jack Cham- 
bers, Eugene Massey, Emily Janik, Vero- 
nica Tero and Royal Amos. FPhey were 
assisted by ‘194’ Exec. Vice-Pres. George 
White. 


Elsewhere in the local, negotiations on 
a new contract began with Libby, Mc- 
Neill & Libby on March 5, and some 


. progress was reported, although the firm 


had not yet come up with a cash offer. 
The present contract is due to expire on 
April 1. Some 350 members of ‘194’ work 
here. 
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CHICAGO, Ill._—The efforts of Local 194 to secure payment of earned vaca- 
tion money to the families of deceased members have paid off in a precedent 
which will affect fot only the family of one member, but all such cases occuring 
in the future. An arbitrator’s award in the case of the family of Walter Paul, 
late ‘194° member at Campbell’s Soup, favored the union’s position that vaca- 
tions are an carned right, but the company questioned whether this could be 
applied to the families of eight other members who died last year with vaca- 


tion pay owing to them. a 


£194’ Pres. John Gallacher and Sec.-Treas. Josephine Chlupsa promptly sought 
out the arbitrator once more and won an interpretation of the original award, 
which makes clear its application to all such cases, 





UNIONISTS, BIG LEAGU- 
ERS: Right now two mach- 
inists pictured on the job 
at Douglas Aircraft, Santa 
Monica, Calif., are batting 
balls and catching flies in 
spring practice for start of 
baseball season. Jim Fan- 
ning, L, is a Chicago Cubs 
catcher and Don Lauters 
an infielder for Los Angeles Ff 
Angels. Both are double 
union members, affiliated 
with Machinists Union and 
Baseball Players Assn, 








Stokely-Van Col | 
Organized 
In Grand Rapids 


GRAND RAPIDS, Mich.—An or- 
ganizing campaign among a group 
of year-round employees of the 
Stokely-Van Camp Co. has the po- 
tential of bringing into RWDSU 
ranks between 400 and 500 employ- 
ees who work there six months of 
the year. 


Local 386 Pres. Tom Kirkwood has 
been meeting with the year-round work- 
ers, the majority of whom have signed 
up in the union, Contact with the plant 
was established through Walt Tyler, 
president of the Muskegon City CIO 
Council. Indications are that the com- 
pany will consent to an election. 














Remus Co-op Vote Due 


Meanwhile, at Amble, Mich., a long- 
delayed election is expected soon at the 
former Amble Creamery, now part of the 
Remus Co-op, where the employees 
signed up in Local 386 in a campaign tha¢ 
began last November. The organizing 
committee, chaired by Clarence Castle, 
has. been working with ‘386’ Pres. Kirke 
wood. 


Election orders by the National Labor 
Relations Board have several times bee 
canceled, first because the company | 
out to the Remus Co-operative, and late® 
when the co-op refused to go into the 
election. The workers, meanwhile, aré 
holding solid in the union despite the dew 
lays, and they'll soon get the opportunity. 
to exercise their choice of a union, 
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Indiana Legislature ; 


Passes Scab Law 


INDIANAPOLIS—Indiana became 
the first major industrial state to 
adopt “right-to-work” legislation, 
when Gov. Harold Handley (R) 
turned a deaf ear on a veto plea 
voiced by some 25,000 union 
members. 


The bill outlaws all forms of union 
security contracts between employers and 
unions in tHé Hoosier State. 


In the greatest union pfdtest meeting 
ever staged at the State House here, 
rank-and-file members from every part 
of the state overflowed the capitol build- 
on March 2. 


They tried to persuade Gov. Handley 
to change his mind about letting the bill 
become law without his signature. But 
they failed. 


The mass meeting was called by the 
Indiana Federation of Labor to give the 
lie to arguments by proponents of the 
“wreck” law that the measure was Op- 
posed only by labor leaders and was sup- 


. ported by rank-and-file members. 


Handley, however, stood firm in his 
refusal to veto the bill and allowed it 
to become law without his signature. 
After meeting with a delegation of 
eight IFL leaders led by Pres. Carl H. 
Mullen, he issued a 120-word statement 
saying he disliked the bill but that it 


' was “the responsibility of the legisla- 


ture and not mine.” 


The noisy but always orderly crowd, 
conservatively estimated to be between 
20,000 and 25,000, waited in vain to see 


the governor, who slipped out a back door 5 
after meeting with the union committee. 


When Mullen took a microphone and re- 
ported Handley’s attitude, there was & 
series of angry boos. , 


“I’ve gone through many campaigns 
and I’ve seen many legislatures but this 
one is the most vicious I have ever seen, | 


_ Mullen said. “Evil forces; have been oper- 


ating in the Assembly. When legislators 


get up and say the bill is wrong and then - 


vote for it you can see these evil forces 
at work.” 
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"The Price We Pay for Racial Outbreaks, Hoodlumism . . . ~ 


The South 





BIRMINGHAM, Ala.—Racial violence is cost- 
ing Alabama money. Expanding industry is by- 
passing Birmingham and other sections of Ala- 
pama in building new branch plants, sales of- 
fices and warehouses. These are the conclu- 
sions of two leading Birmingham executives as 
reported in the Birmingham Post-Herald. 


Cooper Green, vice president in charge of in- 
dustrial development for the Alabama Power 
Company, cites two major plants and two minor 
installations that have temporarily shelved 
moves into Alabama. Responsible industry, he 
declares, is reluctant to locate in Alabama in 
the face of threatening racial tensions. 


“I think we will continue to grow when the 


trouble subsides,” Mr. Green added optimis- 
tically. 

William P. Engel, former chairman of the 
Birmingham Chamber of Commerce Committee 
of 100, pointed to segregation clashes in Birm- 
ingham and Montgomery as the principal reason 
industry is looking elsewhére for plant locations. 

“We must face up to our own deficiencies,” 
warns Mr. Engel. “The hoodlumism here has hit 
headlines throughout the nation. Place your- 
selves in the shoes of a man who wants to bring 
a plant to Birmingham. Would you, under the 
circumstances, do it? If we object to inter- 
ference from outside interests, we should object 
to interference from within.” Y 


Editorializes the Birmingham Post Herald: 


Racial Violence Is Costing Alabama Money 


“Now, Birmingham can see the price which 
must be paid for the racial outbreaks and the 
resulting hoodlumism. . . . It is understandable 
that plant officials would hesitate to move a 
plant into a city where there has been such 
violence. This points up the necessity for our 
public officials to apprehend and bring to trial 
those persons who have been guilty of this 
violence. 


“And it should be cause for grave concern by 
those people who have been fanning racial un- 
rest in Birmingham, Montgomery and other 
places. ... We must live with our racial prob- 
lems for years to come. But violence will only 
make them greater and will injure the whole 
community and state.” 
























MAKING PLANS for negotiations, which got under way last week, are Sun- 
shine Biscuit stewards G. L. Victor, |., and Doyle Caton. The shop, a distribu- 
tion depot in Birmingham, Ala., was organized into Local 441 last summer, 
voted for RWDSU in August. They're going for their first union contract. 
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Houston Sign Up Pays Off 


HOUSTON, Texas—A campaign to win wage increases under a contract re- 
opener was coupled with a drive to organize the entire Pritchard Rice Milling 
plant, and both aims of Local 75 met with success, Pres. R. H. Smith reported. 


Credit for signing up 35 new members goes to the members of the local in the 
plant, Smith said. At a meeting when negotiations were just beginning, the union 
members recognized that they would have to sign up the rest of the plant if they 
hoped to win a satisfactory wage boost. They got busy right away, and signed up 
all but five of the 40 former non-members. 


The organizing campaign had its effect on the company, and after six nego- 
tiating sessions management came up with an offer of five-cent hourly wage 
increases, which was approved by the workers. 


Aid in the organizing campaign came from Int’l Rep. George Boone. New 
stewards named as a result of the organizing drive are Chief Steward A.C. Jen- 
kins and Gang Stewards George Butler, Benny Lee Steadman and Eugene Brown. 
Smith observed that an important ‘accomplishment of the drive was that eight 
white workers joined up, more than had ever belonged to the union before. 





RWDSU Locals Grow 
In Birmingham Drive 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala.—There is organizing all over the lot here, as 
RWDSU members in two large shops sign up non-union employees, and 
workers in two smaller shops move toward their first RWDSU contracts. 

Negotiations began last week at a newly-organized Sunshine Biscuit 
distribution depot, whose employees last month voted for Local 441, union 


of Birmingham bakery workers. 


First contract talks are due to start 
Monday, March 18 at the Western Super- 
market, where Local 436 won recognition 
from the employer after a campaign led 
by Int’l Rep. Bill Langston in which all 
the employees signed up. 


Contact with the Western market 
was made through the local Steelwork- 
ers Union. Main aim of the workers is 
to boost minimum wages and establish 
such benefits as vacations and holidays 
with pay and health care coverage, 
none of which they enjoy now. Newly- 
elected committee members are Bertie 
Parsons and Jessie Peoples. 


The Moore-Handley hardware ware- 
housemen have doubled their membership 
bringing it from 70 to 130 men in the 
unit. Key to the big increase in member- 
ship was management’s arrogant attitude 
towards the white workers, most of whom 
had stayed out of the union on the boss’ 
promises that they would become sales- 
men. The men themselves got sick and 
tired of being promised pie in the sky, 
and finally decided to do something about 
it by joining the union. This big hard- 
ware warehouse is now almost 100 per- 
cent union. 


Meanwhile, efforts to organize the 
salesmen at Merita Bread are making 


steady progress, Langston said. Most of - 


the 46 men have signed up in a campaign 
being conducted by rank and file plant 
employees who have been members of 
Local 441 for some time. Leading the 
drive are Unit Chairman Guy Dickinson, 
with C. T. Daniels. 


The recently won health plan of the 





The other store, Smith’s grocery, has 
tlready concluded its first contract, and 
the employees won wage boosts of $5 a 
Week plus other gains providing condi- 
tons typical of Local 506 contracts. At 

en Hardware a majority of the 
Yorkers have signed up and the employer 
tas been asked for recognition of the un- 
fn as that of the workers’ choice. An 
“swer was due from him last week, as 
The Record went to press. 
‘The Jitney Jungle workers’ picketing 


8 been effective to the point of closing 
ae store, Bettice said. Meanwhile, the 
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Ried 5S aie W ae Organized in Gadsden 


GADSDEN, Ala.—Two retail food stores have been organized in the past month, plus a hardware warehouse, 
Int'l Rep. Lester Bettice reported. At the Jitney Jungle, one of the stores, the workers have hit the bricks be- 
tause the employer flatly stated he “wants no part of a union.” 





workers are getting financial help from 
other RWDSU locals in the state. Among 
these are Locals 645, 453 and 506 in 
Gadsden, and 441 and 261 in Birming- 
ham. 


Elsewhere, contract settlements have 
been made with two shops recently—Star 
Laundry and BBS Wholesale Grocery. 
Negotiations are nearing conclusion at 
the Gadsden Dairy. A total of about 75 
workers is involved. 


The Star Laundry group settled for 
4-cent hourly wage boosts retroactive to 


Feb. 11, an added paid holiday, making 
a total of 6, and vacations of 1 week after 
a year and 2 weeks after 7_years on the 
job. Previously, 1 week was all the vaca- 
tion the workers received, regardless of 
length of service. 


At the BBS warehouse, there was unan- 
imous ratification of a settlement for 2 
years providing wage increases of 5 cents 
an hour each year; the full health plan 
as established by the bakery local in 
Birmingham last year; two 10-minute 
breaks a day, and pay for the lunch 
period. 


‘history of the labor movement. 





bakery local has caught the interest of 
the salesmen, even though the company 
put a plan of its own into effect at about 
the same time. 


Langston said, however, that the com- 
pany plan lacks important benefits con- 
tained in the union program. The sales- 
men are aware of this, he said, as well 
as the fact that they can only keep their 
present wages and conditions by joining 
their co-workers in the RWDSU. 





Hardware Warehouse 
Settles for 5c Raise 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala.—The 70 employ- 
ees at Wimberly-Thomas hardware this 
month settled a contract reopener with 
wage increases of 5 cents an hour across 
the board, Intl Rep. Bill Langston re- 
ported. Vacations ‘were also improved, 
providing three weeks after 12 years’ 
service instead of'15 years. 


The wage increases are retroactive to 
Feb. 1, and the contract has another 
year to run. Further negotiations are due 
on health and pension coverage. Lang- 
ston said. The workers seek the same 
health and pension plan as was won by 
the RWDSU bakery workers here last 
year. ‘ 


The workers at Wimberly have taken 
a leaf from the book of. the Moore- 
Handley hardware shop, where some 
50 white workers. are joining the union 
after having stayed out for years. As a 
result the shop membership has nearly 
doubled and union strength is enor- 
mously increased. At Wimberly, a 
smaller group of white workers have 
begun to show interest in joining the 
union, and they are being approached 
by their co-workers in the shop. 


Members of the Wimberly negotiating ~ 
committee were Unit Chairman Charles 
Pierce, Adine Webb, Jerome Edwards and 
Rumford Blakely. 





Va. Scholarship Contest 


RICHMOND, Va.—The Virginia State 
AFL-CIO will sponsor its third annual 
scholarship award contest, to be. held 
Apr. 2. A $500 award will go to the 
winner of an examination covering the 
The 
examinations: will be given in the con- 
testant’s own high school, with the ap- 
proval and under the supervision of 
schoo] principals or teachers. 
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Manitoba Dairy Co-op Group 
Affiliates With Local 755 


WINNIPEG, Man.—A group of 47 employees of 
the Manitoba Dairy and Poultry Co-op have vote 


unanimously to affiliate with RWDSU Local 755, Busi-{ 


ness Agent Gordon Ritchie reported. Certification of: 
the move was received from the provincial labor relae 
tions board last month. 


The co-op workers were members of a directly 
chartered local of the Canadian Congress of Labor,' 
now merged with the Trades and Labor Congress in 
the new Canadian Labor Congress. Discussions be- 
tween RWDSU and the co-op workers’ leaders, Pres. 
James Pollock and Sec-Treas. Art Henderson, had 
been under way for several months. Present at: 
the talks was G. Robinson of the CLC. Among the 
RwWDsSwvers participating were ‘755’ Pres. Ray Mathe- 
son and Sec.-Treas. R. Oxenforth, with Ritchie. 


Schubert said plans were to meet soon with t' > 
workers to draw up demands for a new contract with 
the co-op and to elect unit officers. 


Ontario Members Raise Funds 
For Crippled Children's Center 


LONDON, Ont.—Members of Local 448 in this 
city and in Sarnia, Ont., voted to pitch in and help 
raise funds for building a crippled children’s treat- 
ment center, pledging $2 each to be deducted from 
their pay during March. 

The RWDSvers acted on the plea of the center's 
sponsors, delivered at a membership meeting here 
last month. They heard a report that “much more” 
than the original $250,000 would be needed to put up 
the building, since the facilities originally planned 
are being expanded. : 

Al Sinnott, a member of the Rotary Club, which 
is sponsoring the fund drive, hailed the members’ 
action as “an encouraging and inspiring gesture.” 

Part of the resolution to give aid to the building 
fund drive was a suggestion that employers of the 
members at least match the employees’ contributions. 
There are more than 200 Local 448 members in the 
two cities. 


Place Re-elected in Winnipeg 


WINNIPEG, Man.—The three top officers of the 
Manitoba Joint Counci! of the RWDSU were re-elect- 
ed in balloting held at a meeting here last month. 
The Joint Council unites all RWDSU locals in this 
province. 

The officers are Pres. James Place, Vice-Pres. 
Ray Matheson and Sec.-Treas. R. Oxenforth. Newly 
elected were Recording Sec. J. Westbrook and Warden 
A. J. Percy. 

New executive board members are R. Hodgins, 
N. Paradis, H. Sanders and J. Paige. Trustees are A. J. 
Percy, R. Buchan and H. Sanders. Int'l Rep. Chris 
Schubert and Business Agent Gordon Ritchie con- 
ducted the elections. 


Ask Ban on Trading Stamps 


OTTAWA.—The Ottawa branch of the Canadian 
Association of Consumers, in co-operation with the 
area labor and farmer organizations and a number 
of other groups have submitted a joint request for 
enforcement of provisions of the Criminal Code against 
trading stamps to Crown Attorney Raoul Mercier and 
Ottawa Police Chief Duncan MacDonnell. 


The brief was also endorsed by the Ottawa District 
Trades and Labor Council; the Ottawa, Hull and 
District Trades and Labor Council; the Carleton 
County Federation of Agriculture; the Co-operataive 
Union of Canada; the Canadian Daughters’ League; 
the. Ottawa chapter of the Imperial Order of the 
Daughters of the Empire; the Local Council of Women; 
the Ottawa Women’s Forum; the University Women’s 
Club of Ottawa; the Ottawa United Church Women’s 
Auxiliary; and the YWCA Board of Directors. 


“The unchecked operation of trading stamps in 
this community is injurious to the welfare of citizens,” 
the submission said, and it added that the trading 
stamp system raises retail prices by as much as three 
percent. 


Credit Unions Receive Praise 


TORONTO, (CPA)—Credit unions have done 
more good for labor-management relations than any 
of the fringe benefits, J. L. Seitz, president of Under- 
wood Ltd., told the 17th annual convention of the 
Ontario Credit Union League. 


The League is an association of 1,400 Ontario 
Credit Unions with total savings of $125,000,000 most 
of which is constantly out on loan to members. 
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Local 440 members Mary Czekierda and Ludmilla Chukseev check test tubes filled with milk for bacterial 
content in lab at Silverwood’s Dupont St. dairy. 


They Guard Toronto's Milk 


’ 


By BOB DOBBS 


Thousands of children arid milk drinking adults in the city of Toronto, Ontario, may not 
be aware of it, but they depend for the purity of the milk they drink—and thus in a good 
measure for their health—on the careful work of three members of RWDSU Local 440. The 
three are all ladies, working in the laboratory Of the Silverwood Dairy’s Dupont St. plant in this 
city. They are Gertrude Vadas, Ludmilla Chukseevy and Mary Czekierda. 


Using such laboratory tools as test tubes, centrifuges, 
pipettes, microscopes and chemical catalysts, they analyze 
the milk shipped to the plant by some 700 dairy farms 
for butterfat content and bacteria or other types of con- 
tamination. The findings made by these RWDSUers de- 
termine whether the milk meets government standards and 
is thus fit for human consumption. 


The lab is a spotless, white room partitioned off from 
the pasteurizing room, where gleaming stainless steel mach- 
inery puts the precious product through several processes. 
Samples for analysis are taken from batches of milk both 
before and after pasteurization, and all findings are care- 
fully recorded. Once a month each farmer delivering milk 
to Silverwood’s gets a report on his product’s quality, as 
determined by the lab. The report shows the bacteria 
count of a farmer’s milk and a comment ranging from 
“excellent” to “not acceptable.” The reports are accurate 
enough to tell the farmer what he’s doing wrong if his milk 
is unacceptable. Identifying the type of bacteria present 
in the milk enable the three lab technicians to inform the 
farmer that he’s either using dirty utensils, has dirty cows 
or barns, or that his cattle have a certain disease. 


An interest in science, particularly chemistry and bac- 
teriology, is a pre-requisite for this job, the woman say. 
They have studied the subjects in schools here and abroad, 
and Ludy has worked in an industrial laboratory. There 
is no formal education requirement, however. All agree the 
work is different and interesting. It could also be added 
that the work is important, in that it protects the health 
of thousands of their fellow Torontians. Along with their 
fellow RWDSU dairy workers, they serve their community 
well. 





Ludmilla Chukseev measures butterfat con- 
tent of milk sample she had just removed 
from centrifuge. 








ee 


Gertrude Vadas counts bacteria in milk during microscopic analysis at Silverwood lab. 
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A St. Patrick's Day 


O Ireland, isn’t it grand you look 
Like a bride in her rich adornin’? 
And with all the pent-up love of my heart 


I bid you the top o’ the mornin’! 
— JOHN LOCKE 


There are thousands of Irishmen who can recite that verse and many 
others in John Locke’s poem, “The Exile’s Return,” but no one can put 
more feeling into the words than those who have left Ireland. The 
Emerald Isle has a strange magic, which keeps its memory green in the 
minds of its native sons and daughters long after they have left its shores. 
And the magic extends even to their sons and daughters who, though 
they may be generations removed from the Auld Sod, still march in St. 
Patrick’s Day parades and proudly wear the green every March 17th. 


The history of Ireland is a long one, but through it run two threads: 
a love of learning, and a love of freedom. The traditional Irish respect 
for culture goes back to the period following St. Patrick’s arrival in Ire- 
land in 432 A. D. A century later, Ireland had become the chief center 
of Latin learning, and thousands of students from all over Europe 
studied in the great Irish monastic schools. For hundreds of years mis- 


_sionaries went from Ireland to other parts of Europe, carrying with them 


both religion and learning. 


The writer, the scholar, the poet and the wit have all enjoyed a rare 
eminence in Ireland. -This tiny country has produced a disproportion- 
ately large share of writers, including, ironically, some of the greatest 
names in English literature, names like Jonathan Swift, Edmund Burke, 
Oscar Wilde, Oliver Goldsmith, James Joyce, George Bernard Shaw, 
Ireland’s own language, Gaelic, was eclipsed for hundreds of years by 
the language of its British rulers, although it survived as a living language 
in the rural areas. Since the 1890’s, there has been a conscious effort to 
revive Gaelic and restore it as the. language of both literature and daily 
use, a movement which gained additional impetus when the Irish Free 
State was set up in 1921, and later when the last ties to Britain were 
severed. 


Today’s free and sovereign Republic of Ireland was a long time 
coming. Even during the storied days of the Irish kings, the people of 
the island were almost constantly engaged in warfare against foreign 
invaders: the Norse sea-rovers, the Normans and the English. In 1602, 
the Irish were defeated at Kinsale, and in the years that followed there 
Was bloody suppression of the vestiges of Irish resistance. 


But though England could conquer Ireland, she could never totally . 






subdue this stubborn, freedom-loving people. In the centuries of British 
rule, there were countless incidents of resistance by the Irish, with open 
insurrection in 1798, in 1848 and 1867. In our own time, the Irish fight 
for freedom led to the establishment of the Sinn Fein movement early 
in the century, and a rising against British rule in 1916. While this failed, 
the guerilla struggle was renewed in 1919, to end in 1921 with the estab- 
lishment of the Irish Free State under the terms of the Anglo-~Irish 
Treaty. 


The 1919-21 struggle, immortalized in many novels, plays and films, 
is viwdly remembered by a number of RWDSUers who took part in it. 
Among the union members who served in the Irish Republican Army are 
RWDSU Vice-Presidents Martin C. Kyne and Joseph McCarthy, and 
Michael Cavanagh of the’ International union staff. They, like most 
others who fought for independence, regarded that struggle as in large 
measure a fight of workers and farmers for a decent standard of living 
and better working conditions. It was that background which drew 
them, like so many others of Irish origin or descent, to the labor move- 
ment in this country. 


Although it has attained freedom, many problems still confront 
Ireland. Among these are a lack of industrial development, which in 
turn accounts for more than 90,000 unemployed out of a population of 
3,000,000; an emigration rate of about 50,000 a year; and unsatisfactory 
production in agriculture, the backbone of the country’s economy. 


_ Another problem, one which colors almost every aspect of Irish life, 
is that of the six counties of Northern Ireland, which became formally 
associated with Great Britain in 1925. In 1949, the British Parliament 
reasserted its claim to incorporate these six counties into the United 
Kingdom—a claim which has never been recognized by Ireland. Not only 
do the Irish hotly reject the British claim; they declare as often as pos- 
sible their intention to re-unite the six northern counties with the 26 
of Ireland. Some members of the now-outlawed I.R.A. go further; they 
seek to hasten the day by bombings and other acts of terror. But vio- 
lence has been rejected as a policy by all the leading Irish parties. 


Despite Ireland’s many problems, her people enjoy some advantages. 
Chief among these is a country of great natural beauty. Here the nation’s 
economic backwardness has actually helped, since Irelafid presents a 
countryside unspoiled by the ugly by-products of industrialization. . In 
this beautiful setting, for which the temperate,.somewhat rainy climate 
is largely responsible, live a courteous, sensitive people with a troubled 
past and, let us hope, a peaceful and. prosperous future. 


—MAX STEINBOCK 














Drug Local Teaches Food Preparation 


Better Salads, Soups, 
Sandwiches and Goulash 








T ‘he drug store luncheonette in New York City 
has been losing out as a place to have a sandwich, 
soda or cup of coffee. Many drug stores have . = 
closed their luncheon counters, with the sub- —s 4 ‘ie _ 
sequent loss of hundreds of jobs for members of ‘ 
Retail Drug Employees Local 1199, an affiliate of SALAD MAKING is demonstrated by Sid Klein, sodachief at a Whelan’s drug store, in course spon- 
the RWDSU. The union has talked the situation sored by Retail Drug Local 1199, oe 

over with the sodamen who work at the luncheon - " 

counter, and has concluded that uninspired man- 
agement is an important reason for the decline 
in drug store luncheonette business. The union 
decided to do something about it, and a-series of 
classes for head sodamen, just concluded, was the 
answer. 


The classes, held at the Food Trades Evening 
High School, were designed to exchange ideas on 
how to make drug store luncheonette food more 
appetizing and more profitable. The classes in- 
volved 25 head sodamen and ran twice a week for 
five weeks. Subjects tackled included food and 
portion control, gross profit, sandwich making, 
cooking and menu planning. Al Mariani, head 
sodaman at the Benjamin Drug Store, was the 
instructor. 


The classes were deemed a solid success, and 
others are now planned, for both head sodamen 
and sodamen. Local.1199 also conducts classes . yi soe % a 
teaching the Spanish language and Cosmetics INSTRUCTOR AL MARIANI of Benjamin Drug at blackboard delves into technique 
which have involved hundreds of members. soups. Classes took place at Food Trades Evening High School. 





of preparing 


At the final session of the-classes for head 
sodamen, ‘1199’ Pres. Leon J. Davis declared that 
they were but the beginning of an intensive pro- 
gram to bring fresh ideas into drug store lunch- 
eonette operations. He added, however, that while 
the union has shown its interest in improving 
the current situation, the drug store luncheonette 
owners will have to do their share as well by bring- 
ing new equipment into the stores.” 


‘FINAL EXAM’ finds officers of Local 1199 

rating product of classes 100%. From left, 

Vice-Pres. Bill Taylor, Pres. Leon J. Davis, 
instructor Al Mariani. 
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WASHINGTON (PAI) —The depressed areas 
of the United States urgently need Federal aid 
to help them get on their feet again, in the 
opinion of Senator Joseph S. Clark, Jr., Penn- 
sylvania Democrat. 


In an exclusive interview with Alexander Uhl, 
Press Associates Editor, the Senator tells the 
reasons for the need and the help that should 
be given. Here is the text of the interview: 


Senator Clark, we in America have been 

* -very proud of the tremendous growth 

in our economy and yet there are exceptions in 
our country which represent pockets of depres- 
sion: The U.S. Department of Agriculture right 


now is distributing free, surplus food to four” 


million people throughout the U.S. In the state 
of Pennsylvania, for example, there are more 
than 800,000 people who are eligible for the dis- 
tribution of this surplus food. This is about one 
in every fourteen persons in the state. I wonder 
if you coul.: tell us, Senator, what seems to be 
in back of these pockets of depression. 


A I would say that the largest single prob- 
* lem has been the depression of both 
our hard and soft coal mines. We have in the 
anthracite area in Northeast Pennsylvania a 
great deal of surplus labor due largely to the 
fact that many of the mines up there have been 
exhausted. The same thing is true in the soft 
coal area in the Southwest part of the state. 
More than that, however, there is substantial 
under-employment in a number of our rural 
counties where the family farms have been 
shutting up; something like 5,500 dairy farmers 
have gone out of business in Pennsylvania since 
President Eisenhower was first elected in 1952. 
And then we have had bad conditions, slum 
conditions, in a number of our larger cities 
where the new type of population has tended 
to move in as more prosperous residents moved 
out and the newer inhabitants of the areas, the 
blighted and underprivileged areas, have been 
unable to obtain steady employment. I imagine 
that those are the principal causes. 


Senator, do you think the situation is 
* serious enough that the federal gov- 
ernment should do something to correet it? 
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Pockets of Depression in 


sitlaif 


A I think it is absolutely vital that the 
* federal government should move into 
this critical surplus labor problem. I should 
point out, however, that the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania itself has taken appropriate meas- 
ures to carry its share of the load. Governor 
George Leader’s industrial redevelopment pro- 
gram passed the legislature in the 1955-56 ses- 
sion and is already bringing some relief. How- 
ever, we are very hard pressed in Pennsylvania 
with respect to state taxation and I am confi- 
dent that the state cannot carry the load by it- 
self. It is going to be necessary for the federal 
government to step in and help. 


Is it for that reason, Senator, that you 

* have joined with Senator Paul Douglas 

of Illinois in legislation which would bring fed- 
eral help to these regions? 


A Yes, that’s right. \I should point out 

* that this is not a new idea of mine. 

In particular Congressman Dan Flood from Lu- 

zerne County and Congressman Thomas Morgan 

from the Southwest Pennsylvania area have 

been active in the House of Representatives in 
this field for a number of years. 


Senator Douglas, of course, has taken the lead 
in the Senate, and with his cooperation we re- 
vived the bill that passed the Senate under his 
sponsorship last year, but was defeated in the 
House of Representatives because Secretary of 
Commerce Weeks just didn’t want it to go 
through and was able to prevail upon the Re- 
publican leadership in the House of Represen- 
tatives to kill it. Iam very hopeful that we can 
do better with the 85th Congress than we did 
the 84th. 


How would communities go about ob- 
* taining federal help under this bill? 


A A great many of them already have area 
* redevelopment committees. They 
spring naturally not only from the public auth- 
orities which have the governing responsibility 
in the areas, but also from such organizations 
as Chambers of Commerce and Boards of Trade 
and frequently, interested citizens who have 
banded themselves together to use all of their 
ingenuity and perhaps some private funds of 
the locality to bring in industries without the 
assistance of the federal government. 


Senator, can you tell us the essentials 
* of this revised legislation? ~ 


World's Richest Nation: 






A Generally speaking, the Legislation 
, * which we propose calls for the determ- 
ination by an area redevelopment administrator 
of the locations of these surplus labor areas. 
The administrator would be appointed by the 
President. 


Having determined where the surplus labor 
areas are, he is then authorized to make loans 
up to 75 percent of the cost of acquiring land, 
buildings and equipment to start new industries 
in these areas, and a 25 percent contribution 
must be made by local business interests them- 
selves. The state is permitted to chip in and 
help with that 25 percent and it is hoped that 
this lending authority will make it possible to 
start a number of new industries in these sur- 
plus labor areas. That applies also in connec- 
tion with the rural redevelopment areas. 


Will organized labor have a role in this 
* redevelopment? 


A I would hope that all the unions where 

* there is substantial unemployment— 

and that, of course, would include the United 

Mine Workers in Pennsylvania—would feel in- 

clined to cooperate very strongly with the pur- 
poses of this bill. 


Senator, can you tell us the chances of 
* passage at this session of Congress? 


Well, I can’t give you a good answer on 

that, because I haven’t been down here 
very long, and I guess I naturally am of a san- 
guine nature. I would be very hopeful that we 
could get the bill through the Senate. After all, 
it passed last time, and I think we are in at 
least as good, if not better, shape with respect 
to the composition of the Senate to get it 
through this time. 


Over in the House, unfortunately, the bill 
didn’t get over there until the closing days of 
Congress, and there it was relatively easy for 
the Republicans who didn’t want it to pass to 
kill it. I would be hopeful that action could be 
taken in the House at an earlier date this time, 
and of course the President has finally given a 
sort of grudging consent to legislation of this 
order. While I don’t think we can say he is 
enthusiastic about it, I would be hopeful he 
would see to it that his principal assistants 
didn’t kill the legislation the way they did last 
summer. ; 





W hether you’ve suffered from a pulled 
muscle, sprain, Charley horse or a backache, 
chances are you could have prevented it. Over 
250 thousand manual workers—and who knows 
how many thousands of housewives and white- 
collar people—injure their muscles through bad* 
work methods each year. 


Translated into time lost from work, such 
aches and pains cost the nation dear. And in 
terms of personal anguish, only the common 
cold causes more general discomfort. 


Anybody who has ever suffered a sprained 
ankle knows how much pain can come from a 
ligament stretched too far. Anybody who has 
suffered from a Charley horse knows the pain 
of a muscle spasm. Anybody who has cracked 
his funny bone knows how pain radiates along 
a squeezed nerve. 


No laughing matter. Yet our choice up to 
now has been to grin and bear it, Most of the 
$70 million spent each year on external pain 
killers has been invested in a vain offering to 
the aching back. 


Like the cold, everybody talks about pain, 
but no one is quite certain precisely what it is, 
where it is real and where only psychically ap- 


should be using our brains. We let our muscles 
get out of condition, and then .uddenly put 
them to strenuous use. The sedentary worker, 
who is not usually in shape, likes nothing better 
than a strenuous two week vacation. While the 
manual worker, who does a lot of lifting and is 
in goo condition, likes to spend his spare time 
as motionless as he can. His aching back, the 
day he gets back en the job! 


We sit erect in the same position for hours, 
torturing our lower back muscles which must 
support the whole weight of our upper torso. 
The typist, the stationery assembly-line worker. 
We allow one set of muscles to grow fatigued 
from weariness and another weak from lack of 
exercise. Yet we think nothing of calling on 
these undeveloped muscles to exert tremendous 
effort at a moment’s notice. 


We defy gravity simply by standing on our 
hind legs. Our back muscles have to work hard 
as long as we are awake just to hold us up. 
And the housewife who picks up a sack of sugar 
or the stenographer who lifts a typewriter sub- 
jects the muscles in her back to tensions of a 
half ton or more. 


Most common source of muscular aches and 


Don't (Ugh!) Strain Yourself 


parent. They do agree, ai least, that it involves 
stimulation of the nerve which causes a con- 
traction of the surrounding muscle tissue and 
blood vessels; thereby impeding circulation. A 
vicious circle. Such impeded circulation in- 
creases pain and contraction. 


The value of the many patented “pain kill- 
ers” advertised is dubious. In the final analysis, 
of course, the best medicine is a dose of preven- 
tion since we bring most muscular aches and 
pains on ourselves, both on and off the job. 


It’s simple enough. Just think-a moment 
about the way you are constructed. Your sup- 
port and your movement are controlled by your 
skeleton which is composed of bones and strong 
bands, called ligaments, that hold the body 
together at the joints. The mus¢les are exten- 
sively distributed over the skeleton to provide 
power for movement and to give form and sub- 
stance to the extremeties. They are attached 
to the bones with strong fibrous bands, tendons. 
This complex structure is given direction and 
set into motion by the nervous system. A mag- 
nificent creation, supple and strong. 


It can be trained to run a mile in four 
minutes, lift weights as heavy as 800 pounds, 
jump higher than itself. 


But, oh, how we abuse it! We use our 
muscles—very often the wrong ones—when we 


pains are poor lifting methods. In fact, one 
work injury out of four results from poor hand- 
ling of materials. Just consider: When you 
straighten up from a’ bent-over position, the 
Strain on the muscles, vertebrae, ligaments and 
discs in your back can amount to more than a 
quarter of a ton. If you lift with your back at 
the same time, the weight of the object is mul- 
tiplied by 15 times or more. 


Follow these four simple rules, and you’ll find 
yourself working—and playing—without strain. 


1. Use your strong leg and arm muscles when 
you lift—not your back. It has enough to do 
just supporting you and allowing you to bend, 


2. Gear your activity to your age and phy- 
sical condition. Physical effort, in moderation, 
is an excellent body builder, but don’t carry it 
to excess. Stop and rest when you feel the 
danger signals of fatigue. 


3. Build up your muscles—but in easy stages. 
And don’t just concentrate on your biceps; get 
as many of your muscles as you can into the act. 


4. Change your working position as often 
as you car. If your job is a sedentary and 
stationery one, watch your posture. Periodi- 
cally rest the set of muscles in constant use; 
don’t let yourself tense. 





Do's and Don'ts 


DO 
1, Inspect load to make sure you can handle it 
yourself and decide the best way to grasp it. 
2. Get a firm footing close to the object to be 
lifted; feet the length of a shoe apart for 
balance. ; 
3. Bend knees and crouch down to the object. 
4. Keep the back almost vertical and feet apart. 


4 5. Get a good grip. 


6. Straighten knees slowly, rise, keeping load 
close to the body and directly over feet. 

7. Lower-load just as you lifted it. 

8. Lift the load waist high and rest it on a sup- 
port to get a better grip before raising it 
shoulder height. Bend the knees to give power 
for the final lift. 

9. Rest frequently when carrying load for a 
long time. A tired person is more subject to 
strain, sprain, tripping and loss of balance. 

10. Stop, reduce the load by making more trips 
.or get help when you feel strain or pull. 

\l, Grasp sacked material by diagonal corners 
and swing to one shoulder with a boost from_ 
the knee. 

; DON’T 

1. Be a show-off, Do get help when you need it, 

or use a dolly, lift truck or conveyor. 





to Avoid Strain 


2. Use quick, jerking movement. They may 
eause injury by putting sudden strain on the 
muscles. 

3. Carry a load for long periods of time without 
frequent stops for rest. 

4. Carry load balanced on the hips. The body 
must be bent to one side, thrown off balance. 
One arm gets all the strain. 

5. Lift with your legs straight, back bent. 

6. Meve object directly from floor to shoulder 
height without intermediate rest stop. 

7. Twist around, Do get the load up and shift 
your feet to turn your body. 





TIPS FOR THE TYPIST 

1. Rest your back and arm muscles at short 
but frequent intervals. 

2. Vary your posture and movements often. 

3. Exercise the muscles which get little activity 
on your job. 

~4. To relax, let your arms dangle, twist and 
shake them, stretch. 

5. Make other muscles work each time you 
reach for more carbon or typing paper. | 

6. Sit straight, with your back supported by the 
chair, legs uncrossed and feet evenly placed 
on the floor. 
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ltemizing Deductions 


By SIDNEY MARGOLIUS 
Consumer Exvert for The Record 


Wage-earners can’t afford the high-priced tax lawyers and account- 
ants who ferret out loopholes for wealthier taxpayers. But they urgently 
need guidance to avoid paying more income tax than what is legally 
required. Wage-earners especially should beware using the punch-card 
form (1040A). This makes filing a return easy, but leads many wage- 
earners to pay more tax than if they took the trouble to fill out the 
long form. 


It’s especially important not to use form 1040A if you had any sick 
pay in 1956, which can be substracted from your wages as explained here 
recently; if your allowable deductions for medical, charity, similar ex- 
penses, might total more than 10 per cent of your income; if you are 
unmarried, but qualify as “head of household” because you maintain a 
home for a related dependent; if you received any dividends from stocks 
or mutual funds; or if you have any deductible job-transportation 


expenses. 

In fact, Sydney Prerau, director of the J. K. Lasser Tax Institute, 
tells this department that a moderate-income family which owns its own 
home or contributes heavily to its church very possibly is throwing away 
money if it simply takes the standard 10 per cent allowance for deduc- 
tions instead of itemizing them. If you’re uncertain which would result 
in a lower tax, make trial calculations both ways before you decide. 

Here are representative questions asked by wage-earners which may 
clarify some of your-own problems: 

HUSBAND, WIFE WORK: “My wife has a part-time job. We use 
her wages to pay all doctor and dental bills. For the first time in my life 
I earned $5,500 in 1956, thanks to our union. My wife earned $1,900. 
To take advantage of our large medical expense, I plan to have her fill 
out the long form. Can she deduct my medical expense on her tax 
returh?” - 

No, because you are not her dependent. But taxpayers can deduct 
medical expenses paid on behalf of a closely-related dependent even if 
they can’t take the dependent as an exemption because he or she does 
have own income of $600 or more. 

Nor can you take the 10 per cent standard allowance while your 
wife itemizes, if this is what you are planning. Husband and wife filing 
separate returns must both take the standard allowance, or both itemize. 

If you wife’s own medical bills are sizable, it still might pay to file 
separate returns, since she will be able to deduct all her medical expense 
over 3 per cent of $1,900, while on a joint return you will be able to deduct 
only the joint medical bills over 3 per cent of your joint income of $7,400. 
However, on the separate returns you lose the advantage of tax-splitting 
to get into a lower tax bracket. Thus it would be best to experiment with 
joint and separate returns before finally deciding. 

MEDICAL EXPENSES: “At the shop we have group insurance. I 
made 30 visits to my doctor for sinus treatments. Total cost was $130. 
I received from the insurance company $2 per visit or a total of $60. 
Must I add the money from the insurance company to my wages? Once 
a month my employer deducts $3.70 from my wages for group insurance. 
Can I deduct this?” 

You simply deduct the $60 reimbursement from the insurance com- 
pany from the actual expense of $130 and include the non-reimbursed 
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Can Save You Money 


balance of $70 with the rest of your deductible medical expenses. Don’t 
forget also to include your medical deduction, your transportation or 
car expenses for those trips to get medical treatment, and all medicines 
and home remedies you bought whether or not prescribed by a doctor. 
If the group insurance you mention fs life insurance, it is not deductible. 
If medical or hospital insurance, it is deductible as a medical expense. 


CAR EXPENSES: “What deductions can I claim for our car? It is 
used for pleasure only.” 


You can deduct vehicle and driver license fees, any state or local 
sale, use, and personal property taxes, the state gasoline tax and any 
city sales tax on gas or equipment, the finance charge or interest portion 
of your installment payments, and any collision damage (even if your 
own fault) or any loss from theft or sudden casualty (such as the radiator 
freezing up, windstorm damage, etc.). 


Here are 1956 state gas taxes, in cents per gallon: Ala., 7; Ariz., 5; 
Ark., 6.5; Calif., 6; Colo., 6; Conn., 6; Del.; 5; D.C., 6; Fla., 7; Ga., 6.5; 
Idaho, 6; Ill., 5; Ind., 4; Iowa, 6; Kan., 5; Ky., 7; La., 7; Me., 7; Md. 6; 
Mass., 5; Mich., 6; Minn., 5; Miss., 7; Mo., 3; Mont., 7; Neb., 6; Nev., 6; 
N.H., 5; N.J., 4; N.M., 6; N.Y., 4; N.C., 7; N.D., 6; Ohio, 5; Okla., 6.5; Ore., 
6; Pa., 6; R.L, 4; 8.C., 7; 8.D., 5; Tenn., 7; Tex., 5; Utah, 5; Vt., 5.5; Va., 
6; Wash., 6.5; W.V., 6; Wis., 6; Wyo., 5. 


SALES TAXES: “On our phone bill there is about 33 cents a month 
Federal tax, and on our gas bill, about 10 cents a month state tax. Can 
we déduct these?” 


You can deduct all state and city sales and amusement-admission 
taxes, but can’t deduct on your Federal return the Federal excise taxes 
on phone, admissions, cosmetics, radios, etc. 


SAFETY SHOES, WORK CLOTHES: “My safety-toe shoes cost $5.95 
and last about three months. It costs $3.40 to have them repaired. Can 
I deduct this cost?” ‘ 


Yes. You can deduct both the purchase and repair cost of all pro- 
tective clothing, such as safety shoes and helmets, work gloves, protec- 
tive aprons, oil clothes and rubber boots, also any distinctive work uni- 
forms and insignia required as a condition of employment and not 
adaptable to ordinary wear. 


TRANSPORTATION EXPENSE: As the result of recent ruling, wage- 
earners are able to deduct first and last travel costs and board expenses 
for temporary jobs away from home. In these cases, the workers had 
gotten temporary assignments away from the town where they usually 
worked. To qualify for this deduction the job has to be of temporary 
duration, foreseeable as ending in. a reasonable short period, and not 
merely of indefinite duration. 

Workers such as transportation and postal employees who go on 
long trips and are given time off at the turnaround or stopover to get 
necessary sleep, are permitted to deduct any non-reimbursed cost of 
lodging and meals. 

If you work in two or more places in the same day, whether or not 
for the same employer, you may deduct costs of getting from one such 
place to the other, whether you use your car or public transportation. 

Such job-transportation costs are subtracted from your income on 
page 1 of your return whether as not you itemize personal deductions 
on page 3. 
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Champions of ‘Hedge’ 








By JANE GOODSELL 


Our eighth-grader is a perfectly normal 12-year-old who daily 
asserts her right to act as though she is 16. But my husband and I do 
not believe in giving her too much freedom and we have, therefore, 


laid down a few rules and regulations. 


Our system has had results, although not the ones we expected. 
Our daughter has developed debating skills that should aid her in 
later life if she decides to run for Congress. Some of her impassioned 
speeches, beginning with the words, “But all the other kids get to... 


are truly eloquent. 


& 
My husband and I have also developed a specialty that should 
make us indispensable at constitutional conventions. 


on revising and amending by-laws, to wit: 


— QAO hE NENT NLT NEE ARTE 5 





—Drawing by Marjorie Glaubach 5 
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THE TELEPHONE 
1—No telephone calls are to last over 15 
minutes. 


* 2—Telephone calls that last 45 minutes are 
not to be followed by more telephone calls. 


3—Girls who have spent the entire evening 
talking on the telephone should be ashamed of 
themselves. 


LIPSTICK 
1—Twelve-year-olds are too young to wear 


“lipstick. 


2—A wee touch of very light pink lipstick may 
be worn for very special parties. 

3—A girl who borrows her mother’s bright red 
lipstick might at least remember to put it back 
where she found it. 


ELVIS PRESLEY 
1—No Elvis Presley records are to be played 
in our house. 
2—Elvis Presley records are to be played only 
in your own room, with the door closed. 


3—Elvis Presley’s picture may be in your bed- 
room, as long as it’s on the north wall facing north. 


BOYS 
1—Twelve-year-old girls are too young to be 
interested in “boys. 
2—Twelve-year-old girls should make an ef- 
fort to be interested in something besides boys. 


3—Twelve-year-old girls should be interested 
in lots of boys, not one particular boy. 


CLOTHES 
1—Twelve-year-olds look nicest in simple, 
tailored clothes. 
2—Twelve-year-olds are too young for off- 
shoulder dresses. 
3—Off-shoulder dresses must be hung up 
carefully or they slip off their hangers. 








We are experts 











FULL OF LIFE—kxx 


Judy Holliday scores again. Her excellent sense of 
comedy and timing never fail her in this delightful 
portrayal of a young wife awaiting her first child. 
Judy is more than ably supported by the adroit-per- 
formances of Richard Conte, Salvatore Baccaloni and 
Esther Minciotti. Conte is the patient, understanding, 
writer-husband who is the buffer between his honest, 
well-meaning wife, Judy, and his obstreperous but 
lovable Italian parents, Baccaloni and Minciotti. 


Judy evokes sympathy and understanding express- 
ing the frightening, morbid thoughts which are very 
real to every pregnant woman. There is humor and 
poignancy when Baccaloni, a stone mason, refuses to 
repair the young couple’s kitchen floor because he hates 
stucco houses. Judy and Conte’s church wedding a few 
years after their legal marriage is hilarious when Judy 
complicates the dignified proceedings with a false alarm 
labor. In fact, every scene is well sprinkled with recog- 
nizable human emotions, not the least of which is plain, 
good fun. 


Director Richard Quine did a fine job with the 
novel by John Fante, and in combining the outstanding 
talents of his cast. Only the most prudish will find 
fault with the handling of the subject matter of this 
film, which is wholesome, rollicking fun from start to 
finish. 


— MARIE EVANGELISTA 


OH, MEN! OH, WOMEN!—xx 


They turn the tables on the psychiatrist in this 
one, and everybody must have had a ball making the 
picture. But this mildly amusing, mildly sophisticated 
tale of how allegedly disturbed people unburden them- 
selves through psychoanalysis doesn’t transmit the fun 
to the audience. Nobody acts very much like anybody 
you’d recognize, and since the characters are unreal 
they’re not very funny. 


David Niven is the psychiatrist, a stuffed shirt who 
wisecracks his way through the story with very un- 
original wisecracks. He’s a cartoon version of a head 
doctor, with the classic listlessness of the cartoon 
character who says, when asked how he can stand 
listening to the troubles of all his patients, “Who 
listens?” 


Barbara Rush is his fiancee, a- cutie with a past, 


whose earlier love life throws the psychiatrist for a 
loop when he learns of it. Dan Dailey is a manly type, 


Tony Randall is a gesturing neurotic, and Ginger ~ 


Rogers isa woman. And finally, the picture ends: 
— VERA BERNARD 


RECORD MOVIE RATING 
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in 80 Days 


Top Secret Affair 
Baby Doll 


he Ten Command- 
ments 


Edge of the City Full of Life Oh, Men! Oh, 
The Spirit of Women! 
La Sirads St. Louis Battle Hymn 
The Girl Can’t . 
The Rainmaker Help It _ Five Steps to Danger 
‘ines Gun for a Coward Wings of Eagles 
rte The Barretts of The Iron Petticoat 
y t 
Around The World Wimpole Stree Three Violent 
Albert Schweitzer People 


Four Girls in Town 
Slander 
The Great Man 
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Ticklers 


_[—7_OF WATER! 


Latest in Male Clothes 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The male social butterflies 
who flutter around the Republican Administration’s 
millionaire set were thrown inte a twitter last week 
by a male fashion show. Prize garment was a $450 
men’s “cocktail suit” described as follows: “It has a 
purple coat with charcoal flannel collar, silver brocade 
vest, white mushroom-pleated shirt with lace trim 
and slim cuffless trousers. The shoes are iridescent 
charcoal kidskin with elastic purple insets on the in- 
step to match the jacket.” 


She Can’t Save It All 


A salesman in trying to sell a refrigerator plead- 
ed: “Lady, yOu can save enough on your food bill to 
pay for it.” 

“Maybe so,” she explained, “but we are paying 
jor a car on the carfare we save, and we are paying 
for a washing machine on the laundry bill we save. It 
looks like we just can’t afford to save any more at 
the present time.” 


No Shivering Allowed 


KING’S LYNN, England — Margaret Shuffle, the 
nude target in a knife and ax throwing act, called 
off her performance in an open-air show after it 
started to snow. “It wasn’t that I was afraid of get- 
ting hit,” explained the shapely Miss Shuffle, “but if 
I had shivered I would have lost my license.” She 
was referring to the fact that in England performers 
can appear nude on the stage only if they are ab- 
sdlutely motionless. 


By George 
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Girl Can Wear Dress 

STERLING, Ill.—A girl member of the United Steel- 
workers-AFL-CIO who refused to wear jeans rather 
than dresses was upheld in her refusal by Arbiter P. 
Davis. When she held out against the jeans the girl 
was given a disciplinary layoff on grounds of “in- 
subordination.” Not so, declared the arbiter; there 
wasn’t any insubordination because the company 
didn’t have any clear-cut rules. The girl got her job 
back plus pay for the 4-42: days she didn’t work, and 
the company was slapped down, in effect, with the 
warning that if it wanted to regulate feminine dress 
the bosses had better negotiate a clause with the 
Steelworkers and then write it into the rule book. 

* . = 


With Due Respect 

A family trio, including a small boy, was seated 
in a restaurant, waiting while the waitress took their 
order, When the woman had taken care of the adults, 
she said: ® 

“What will you have, sonny?” 

“I want a hot dog—” the boy began timidly. 

Before the waitress could write the order the 
mother interrupted. “No hot dog,” she said. “Give him 
potatoes, beef. Y, 

But the waitress ignored her completely. “Do you 
want ketchup or mustard on your hot dog?” 

“Ketchup,” the boy said, a happy smile on his 
face, “And a glass of milk.” 

“Coming up,” the waitress said, starting for the 
kitchen. 

There was a stunned silence upon her departure. 
Finally the boy turned to his parents, “Know what?” 
he said. “She thinks I’m real.” - 
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Sure Cure 


The mother of three teen-agers ruled that the last 
one in on Saturday night had to cook breakfast for 
the entire family Sunday morning, 


‘Weak Tea’ Walkout 


CHESTERFIELD, England— More than 500. coal 
diggers walked off their jobs because their afternoon 
tea was too weak. The miners’ union claimed that the 
mine bosses had ordered the canteen manager to use 
fewer tea leaves and then fired the manager when 
she reported that the men had complained. 


That Demon Rum 


WASHINGTON, D.C. — Arthur Goldberg, special 
counsel to the AFL-CIO, in his recent book, “AFL- 
CIO: Labor United,” recalled a bizarre feature of the 
almost-forgotten Knights of Labor. The Knights, who 
soared to a membership of 700,000 and then crumbled 
—all within the eight years from 1878 to 1886—de- 
clared everyone eligible for membership “except 
lawyers, bankers, stockbrokers, professional gamblers 
and anybody who had anything to do with the sale 
of intoxicating beverages.” The organization’s leaders 
were so sensitive to the question of Demon Rum that 
their president, Terence Powderly, ruled that “No 
person can become a member of the Knights of Labor 
whose wife sells liquor. He must either obtain a divorce 
from his wife or from his Organization. The latter can 
be granted in the shape of an honorable withdrawal 
card.” 


labor Oddities 








Puerto Rican Actress Rita 
Morena, who made a big 
splash in "The King and I", 








“Here’s the best buy in the store. 


Thé former owner 
{ worked nights and slept all day.” 


wears union made bathing 
suits. 
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Pavers in THE NATIONAL FOOTBALL LEAGUE 
HAVE FORMED A PLAYER'S ASSOCIATION TO 
NEGOTIATE WITH TEAM OWNERS OVER SUCH 
ITEMS AS PENSION FUNDS, TV SHARE 
me SPLITS ¢ COMPENSATIONS F” 








ORGANIZED BAKERS FACED WITH 
&) INCREASING AUTOMATION OF THE 
BAKING INDUSTRY, ‘NOW HAVE 
CONTRACTS WITH BAKERS BEING 
CLASSIFIED AS ELECTRONIC 
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(THE OTHER NIGHT I CALLED AND Z aoa Y G0 I STARTED YELLING I GOT MY 
BEFORE I WENT 10 CALLED--BUT NOB0>Y| | FIRE, FIRE, WATER ! 
SLEEP I WANTED A 6LA55 HEARD ME! — FIRE! — T WHAT 
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ALIMONY: Kallas 
IS PAYING FOR A SUBSCRIPTION 
TO A MAGAZINE THAT ISN'T 
BEING POBLISHED Any More! 








































FOR GOSH SAKES, 
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IF A PRETTY GIRL 
ASKED ME ‘TO 
TAKE HER TOA 
MOVIE TD... 
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Don Stevens, RWDSU Milkman, 
Runs for Mich. State U. Board 


DETROIT, Mich.—For the first time in Michigan history, a political 
party has nominated a CIO leader for state office—and the honor 
has gone to a member of the RWDSU. He is Don Stevens, former milk- 
man, charter member and officer of RWDSU Local 386, and a leader 
of the Michigan State CIO since 1946. Stevens is on leave from his 
job at the Grand Rapids Creamery, but maintains his seniority rights 
here. 


Of course, Stevens and the Michigan CIO are counting on the hard work 
and votes of the many RWDSU members in the state to help elect him to 
the State Board of Agriculture, which is the governing body of Michigan State 
University. Election Day is April 1, and Don has been working the campaign 
trail every day from 6 a.m. plant gate appearances to midnight meetings with 
the voters. 


The importance to Michigan working people of Stevens’ election to the 
University’s governing body cannot be overemphasized. The Republicans 
usually nominate industrialists for the board, and in fact three of the four 
incumbent GOP members are big businessmen. 


What will it mean to have Stevens on the board? He has pledged to work 
for Gov. Williams’ program in the education field, to help. overcome the 
Legislature’s backward attitude towards education, its failure to appropriate 
funds for school.construction and decent-teachers’ salaries. He has denounced 
Republican attempts to force a tuition increase in order to cut state ex- 
penditures for higher learning, labeling this “another form of consumer tax- 
ation,” and a slap at workers and farmers, whose children would be hardest 
hit. Stevens favors instead a “hold the line” policy on tuition, and a sharp 
increase in scholarships to help all worthy boys and girls complete their 
education. 


Stevens has broad educational experience for the post. He is a member 
of the special Legislative Advisory Committee to Study Higher Education; 
serves on the University’s Committee on Labor Program Services and the 
State Youth Commission; and was a delegate to the state and national White 
House Conference on Education, as well as U. S. delegate to a U.N. conference 
on education in Paris in 1952. His present post in the Michigan CIO is educa- 
tion director. 


But most important of all, Don Stevens will bring to this new position 
a knowledge of how the millions of Michigan working men and women feel 
about their children’s education. He will be a spokesman for the average guy, 
instead of the fat cats who have heretofore made policy for the University. 


Sure, now, and you'll 
be finding a Salute to 
Ireland in this St. 
Patrick’s Day issue of 
The Record. And where 
else would ye be find- 
ing it but on Page 9? 
Erin go bragh and Up 
The Rebels, and be 
turning to it quick 
now, would ye? 

































There’s good advice 
for every reader in this 
issue. For instance, on 
Page 12 there’s an article 
that teaches you how to 
work without strains, 
aches and pairs. And on 
Page 13 there’s another 
by The Record’s consum- 
er expert, Sidney Mar- 
golius, telling how to 
take some of the pain out 
of that annual headache 
—filing your income tax 
return. 











Should a retail drug union be 
concerned with teaching mem- 
bers how to prepare and serve 
food? Local 1f99 of New York 
City is, and the feature article 
on Page 10 tells why. 
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“American prosperity” is 
only a phrase to many thous- 
ands of Americans who are un- 
fortunate enough to live in the 
“pockets of depression” that 
still can be found in many 
areas. Sen. Joseph E. Clark of 
Pennsylvania discusses these 
depressed areas and suggests 
ways to provide aid. See Page 11. 
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